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Hannah More’s new work, entitled ** Moral 
Sketches.” &c. with Reflections on Prayer, is 


just published in this country, and the exalted 


reputation of the author as a Christian moral- 
ist will ensure it a genera! and attentive peru- 
sal. Miss More is now over 70 years of age, 
and in the present work has taken her leave 
of the publick. ‘*She often times (says the 
Reviewer of this work) describes classes of 
men with very great felicity ; telling their im- 
perfections and displaying their inconsistences 
with unsparing hand, and thus administernng, 
in fine satire, the most wholesome adinonition 
and reproof. In the volume before us is the 
following sketch of a certain class, whom she 
very aptly calls the Phraseologists.” 


[Rhode Island American. 


There are persons who, professing 
to believe the whole of the gospel, 
seem to regard only one half of it. 
They stand quite in opposition to the 
useful and laborious class whom we 
last considered. None will accuse 
these of that virtuous excess, of that 
unwearied endeavour to promote the 
cood of ethers, on which we there 
animadverted.—These are assiduous 
hearers, but indifferent doers—very 
valiant talkers for the truth, but re- 
miss workers. They are more ad- 
dicted to hear sermons, than to prolit 
by them. 

Their religion consists more in a 
sort of spiritual gossiping, than in hol- 
iness of life. ‘They diligently look 
out for the faults of others, but are 
rather lenient to their own. They 
accuse of being legal, those who act 
more in the service of Christianity, 
aid dispute less about certain opin- 
ions. ‘They overlook essentials, and 
debate rather fiercely on, at best, 
dvubtful points of doctrine ; and form 
their judgment of the piety of others, 
rather from their warmth in controver- 





sy, than in their walking humbly with 
God. 

They always exhibit in their con- 
versation the idiom of a party, and are 
apt to suspect the sincerity of those 
whose higher breeding, and more cor- 
rect habits, discover a better taste 
Delicacy, with them, is want of zeal; 
prudent reserve, want of earnestness ; 
sentiments of piety, conveyed in other 
words, than are found in their vocab- 
ulary, are suspected of errour. 
They make no allowance for the 
difference of education, habits and so- 
ciety; all must have one standard 
of language, and that standard is their 
own. 

Even if, on some points, you hold 
nearly the same sentiments, it will not 
save your credit; if you do not ex- 
press them in the same language, you 
are in danger of having your princi- 
ples suspected. By your deficiency 
or declension in this dialect, and not 
by the greater or less devotedness of 
your heart, the increasing or diminish- 
ing consistency of your practice, they 
take the gage of your religion, and 
determine the rise and fall of your 
spiritual thermometer. ‘The  lan- 
guage of these technical Christians 
indisposes persons of refinement, who 
have not had the advantage of seeing 
religion under a more engaging form, 
to serious piety, by leading them to 
make a most unjust association be- 
tween religion and bad taste. 

When they encounter a new ac- 
quaintance of their own _ school, 
these reciprocal signs of religious 
intelligence produce an_ instantane- 
ous sisterhood; and they will run 
the chance of what the character 
of the stranger may prove to be, if 
she speaks in the vernacular tongue. 
With them, words are not only the 
signs of things, but things them- 
selves. 

If the phraseolgisis meet with a 
well-disposed young person, whose 
opportunities are slender, and to whom 
religion is new, they alarm ber by the 
impetuosity of their questions. ‘They 
do not examine if her principles are 
sound—but “does she pray extem- 
pore?” This alarms her, if her too 
recent knowledge of her Bible and 
herself has not yet enabled her to 
make this desirable proficiency. ‘Will 
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she tell her experience 2?” These in 
terrogations are made without regard 
to that humility which may make her 
afraid to appear better than she js. 
and to that modesty which restrains a 
loud expression of her feelings. She 
does not, perhaps, even know the 
meaning of the term in their accep- 
tance of it. 

Do we then ridicule experimental 
religion? Do we think lightly of that 
interior power of divine grace upon 
the heart, which is one of the strong- 
est evidences of the truth of Christi- 
anity? God forbid! But surely we 
may disapprove the treating it with 
flippancy and unhallowed familiarity ; 
we may disapprove of their discussing 
it with as little reserve and serious- 
ness, as if they were speaking of thie 
state of the weather, or of the hour 
of the day ; we may object to certain 
equivocal feelings being made the cri- 
terion of religion—feelings, to which 
those who have them not may pre- 
tend—which those who have them, 
may fear to communicate before they 
have acquired a strength and perma- 
nency, which may make them more 
decisive,we may blame such injudicious 
questions to incipient Christians, who 
barely know the first elements of 
Christianity, 


== 
EPISTOL ARY CORRESPONDENCE. 
The following specimens of New-Engiand 
epistolary correspondence are taken from the 
Boston Chronicle, for March 21st.1768. They 
may serve to give us some idea of the state of 


love and literature, in this part of the world, 
half a century ago. 


LETTER FROM A CLERGYMAN TO 
A LADY, 


Dear Madam, 


Excuse and pardon me, though | 


| presume to take my pen in hand a 


second time, to pay yourself a short 
paper visit. I have indeed given you 
ten thousand times ten thousand of 
mental visits; and having waited and 
hoped for a line. from your fair hand. 
between two or three months, and 
having heard nothing from you, I 
could not forbear breaking over my 
bounds once more, yourself had set 
me, in sending a few more lines, as 
messengers of my sincere and unfeign- 
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ed affection to yourself, as being the 
only adorable object of my sincere af- 
fection, and whom my soul longeth to 
have a personal permission to pay 
yourself a visit; which should esteem 
such a favour, as neither tongue nor 
peu can express what a blessing | 
should esteem it, might it be granted ; 
bat, if it must be otherwise, then 
farewel to all the joy, happiness, and 
comfort that this world is able to 
yield; for there is nothing in it, that 
is able to yield any to me; if 1 must 
be denied and deprived of thy sweet 
and lovely person and presence, which 
is more to me than all the world be- 
side, and all that is in it, for all of it 
would not make me happy, unless | 
could enjoy thy sweet person with it; 
tor all enjoyments unless | could en- 
joy thy sweet person with them, would 
be nothing, nay, and less than nothing ; 
therefore, my dear life, and comfort, 
and better part, quicken the time 
wherein I am to know whether I am to 
die your Martyr, or be suffered to live 
your Admirer and Enjoyer, which lat- 
ter, is the greatest blessing I could or 
should desire under the blue canopy of 
terrestrial blessings. 

My love, the time yourself assigned 
me e’er I was to see your sweet pres- 
ence again, if time was considered 
what it was then, and what it is now, 
to our continuance here in the world, 
i think is much longer than the time 
old Labuan set Jacob to serve for his 
Rachel ; aud it is said, indeed, it seemed 
to him buta few days, because of the 
love he had for her; so it would be 
much more so with me, could J, after 
all, enjoy thee as he did his Rachel, 
for my love is as strong and unfeigned 
towards thee, my lovely » as his 
was for his beloved Rachel. 

The winter has been long and tedious 
to me, on several accounts. I have 
had a very ill turn this winter,and have 
almost despaired of ever seeing 
yourself more ; but, through divine 
goodness, | hope | am recovering and 
erowing better again, and could | be 
favoured with a line from your fair 
band, and a licence granted to me from 
yourself to pay youa personal visit, 
it would so renew and invigorate my 
drooping spirits, as it would serve and 
prove the best unguent and balm that 
ever I met with in all my life. 

My dear love, | could not forbear, 
while | was favoured with thuse bies- 
sed moments | had of conversing with 
you, to hope Ll wis not altogether tn- 
different to you; if L was not, pray 
Jet me know it; as [ have already satd 
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the lot is cast into the lap, and also, 
hope deferred, maketh the heart sick, 
nay, and faint too, 

My dear and sweet rose, I have an 
earnest and longing desire to see and 
converse with yourself once more, and 
feast myself with embraces and balmy 
kisses upon those sweet and coral lips 
of thine, which would so transport 
and lavish me, as | should conceive 
myself translated to the possession of 
heav’nly bliss, that my joy would even 
exceed that of good old Jacob, who 
when he came to know and under- 
stand that Joseph was yet alive, cried 
out with great rapture and joy, as you 
may see if you willlook into Genesis 
xlv, in the close of that chapter, last 
verse. 

And Israel said it is enough, Joseph 
my son is yet alive, I will go and see 
him before I die. In imitation of good 
old Israel, if I could understand the 
storm was over, or abated, and my 
sweet rose, would let me know or un- 
derstand, that my coming would not 
be offensive, but rather agreeable ; 
then soon would I with divine leave, 
join with good old Israel and say, it is 
enough, for says, I may come 
again and not be unwelcome; then 
with raptures of joy, I should cry out 
and say,|will go and see her before | die. 

My dear Love, pardon my passions 
for they are real, and not feigned, for I 
do admire thee, and love thee to the 
last degree. 

My life, no tongue can express thy 
worth, nor tell the limits of my love to 
thee my sweetest jewel! O how my 
soul longeth that the time may be hard 
by, when it may be said, with which [ 
close, 








* Then there we go, a heav’n united pair, 

To taste the joys that past expression are ; 

From our chaste loves, let all a pattern 
take, 

Which must the sons of men, thrice happy 
make ; 

And be a means to lift their souls above 

The world, were all is joy, and sacred 
love.” 


My dear Love, if you have any 
spark of love, pity, or regard to my 
lite, health, and usefulness in the sta- 
tion and relation wherein God and his 
providence hath placed me, pray fa- 
vour me with a favourable line from 
your fair hand. 

Madam, ! hope a favourable answer 
will be the reward of my constant fi- 
delity. 

Madam, my reprieve is but short ; 
for if you now reject the faithtullest 





heart that ever love did yet inspire ; 
I shall receive it as your command to 
decline adoring you, which, since 1 
cannot while I live, |! am resolved by 
death to obey yous which I shall em- 
brace with joy, if it can produce any 
in the fair and lovely ——. Sol re- 
main, till death, your sure and con- 
stant friend, lover and admirer, 


Dated—— Jan. 2ist 1768. 





THE ANSWER. 
Reverend and Learned Sir, 


Remembering how plainly I ex- 
pressed my sentiments, the last time 
you was pleased to honour me with a 
personal visit, | was not a little sur- 
prised upon receiving your first, but 
much more on the receipt of this, and 
still more at the very extraordinary 
nature of the contents. And though 
conscious of my own inability, | des- 
pair of finding approbation with a 
person of your exquisite taste ; yet, 
seeing you have thought fit to require 
it, 1 am constrained to attempt the ar- 
duous task of an answer.—And first, 


Learned Sir, 


Permit me humbly to hope, that 
that goodness and generosity which | 
am persuaded is without its equal, will 
incline you to pardon me, if I pass 
untouched many passages in your 
epistle, as they are conceived in terms, 
which, considering my education, you 
must be sensible, it is utterly impossi- 
ble for me ever to understand; and 
but once to touch such passages, as 
your uncommon facility of expres- 
sion hath led you to mention several 
times. 

You say you could not help hopiag, 
while you was with me, that you was 
not altogether indifferent to me; and 
| have at length so far gotten the bet- 
ter of my modesty as to tell you, even 
without a blush, that you was not; 
and what is more, that you was the 
farthest from it of any person I ever 
saw. Notwithstanding, when I con- 
sider the difficulty and danger to 
which your age* might be exposed, 
ibrough the fatigue of so long a jour- 
ney,fl can by no means consent to your 
proposal of a personal visit : and con- 
sidering the expence of paper,’ in con 
sequence of the new duties, I presume 
you will have more prudence than 


* He is upwards af sixty, and has had three 
wives. ‘The lady is fifty-five. 
t Forty or fifty miles. 
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to attempt avother visit of that kind.* 
As to the other sort of visits you men- 
tion, viz. mental; to them indeed Il 
have no great objection, provided 
they prove no impediment to your 
‘usefulness in the station wherein 
Providence hath placed you.” And 
really | can’t help thinking, such kind 
of visits would be much the most suit- 
able ; since the decays of nature, must 
by this time, have rendered you, in 
my opinion, utterly incapable of any 
kind of happiness but that which is 
mental. And further, visits of this 
kind are, I think, to be preferred on 
another account, viz. that a sufficient 
number of them may be bestowed 
without any very considerable ex- 
pence of time ; for | find by your own 
account, nothwithstanding your other 
concerns, you have found time to fa- 
vour me with above eleven hundred 
every minute since | saw you. And 
now I think I have answered your 
main qnestion, and instead of dying 
iny Martyr, you are welcome to live 
my #dmirer, provided you reduce 
your visits to the sort last men- 
tioned, 


As to what you say of * feasting on 
embraces and balmy kisses,’’ I must 
be excused, if 1 can’t help thinking, 
that to a person of your age, and 
growing infirmities, they would be but 
a Very indifferent repast ; and thata 
collation of such things, as by their 
softness, would not require the appli- 
cation of grinders, would be much 
more suitable and likely to “renew and 
invigorate your spirits.” 

As to the story of Laban, Jacob, 
Rachel, and Joseph, 45 Gen. &c. &c. 
ishall read them at my leisure, and 
if there is any thing in them applica- 
ble to you and me, I hope I shall be 
able to discern and apply it accord- 
ingly. 

As to your poetical quotation, the 
lines, | own are good; but from 
many expressions in your epistle, I 
fear when applied to yon, they are 
barely just. 

But for many other passages in your 
learned epistle, such as —** Seeing my 
sweet presence again.’ “Time con- 
cidered what it was then, and whait 
is now, to our continuance here.”— 
"The bine canopy of terrestrial bles- 
sings,” &c. &c. Lt doubt not but they 
are very significant, and much to the 
purpose ; but as they lay quite beyond 
the narrow sphere of my comprehen- 


sion, | am deprived of the pleasure I 


ec 8h)! ih 
See the beginni: g of his letter. 





might otherwise receive from the pe- 
rusal of them. 

But I presume, by this time, the 
important duties of your relation, de- 
mand your attention, to the due dis- 
charge of which I shall willingly 
leave you, after having taken notice 
of one passage, which I cannot for- 
bear mentioning, as it gave me a very 
sensible concern. You speak of me 
as * the only adorable object of your 
sincere affections.” Now I hope you 
will excuse me if 1 tell you, | am 
very sorry to find that you, who, I 
suppose, would not choose to be 
thought unworthy of the character of 
a minister of the gospel, should make 
a Woman the only adorable object of 
your affections. And suffer me furth- 
er to say, that though I am far from 
pretending to be insensible, or indif- 
ferent to the esteem of persons dof 
worth, or even to have arrived tostch 
a pitch of virtue, (so rarely to be 
found in my sex) as to be utterly un- 
susceptible of the powerful charm of 
adulation ; yet L assure you I receive 
uo pleasure from the pretended good 
graces of one, who so readily discov- 
ers a disposition to set me up for «na 
idol ; since conscious of my own imper- 
fections it is impossible for me to avoid 
looking with the utmost contempt ona 
person so ill derserving the character 
of a rational, as to be unable to dis- 
cern a more adequate object of his 





adoration. larewel, —- 
Dated Feb. 15, 1768. 
ee ee 





ANECDOTE OF DR. YOUNG, 
AUTHOR OF NIGHT THOUGHTS. 


This great writer was remarkable 
for the frankness and gaiety of his 
character, before the loss of family 
which obscured the rest of his days. 
On going one evening in a boat with 
several ladies to Vauxhall, he endeay- 
oured to amuse them by playing an 
air on the flute; but there being be- 
hind then some officers proceding to 
the same place, the Doctor on their 
close approach, deposited tie flute in 
his pocket. One of them observing 
him, demanded for what cause he put 
the fiute in his pocket ? “kor the same 
cause that I drew it out—because it 
pleased me,” replied the Doctor. 


‘The Hector replied, that if he did not | death bed, that in Hleaven there wesc 


immediately resume it he would 
throw him into the water. ‘Phe Doc 
tor, not wishing to frighten the ladies, 
pocketed the aflront, and taking trom 
thence the flute,continued pleyiog on 1! 
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till he landed: but in the course of | 


the evening meeting the officer who 
had acted so cavalierly towards him. 
he walked up to him, ard said coolly 
— It was, Sir, to avoid troubling my 
company and yours, that I acquiesced 
in your arrogant injunction; but te 
convince you that courage may be 
found under a black coat, as well as a 
red, | hope to meet you to-morrow. 
in such a place, without a second, the 
quarrel being really between our- 
selves.”’——-And the Doctor at the same 
time stipulated that the affair should 
be decided sword in hand. The offi- 
cer implicity agreed to all conditions. 
The duellists met the next day at the 
hour and spot stated ; but the instant 
the officer put himself on his guard, 
the Doctor presented at him a_ horse 
pistol —* What !” exclaimed the offi- 
cer, “do you intend to murder me 2?” 
—‘* No,” answered the Doctor; “but 
if you do not dance a minuet I shall 
shoot you through the head.”—A 
short altercation ensued, in which the 
Doctor seemed so furious and deter- 
mined, that the officer thought him 
mad, and was obligedto submit.— 
** Well,” said the Doctor, “ you for- 
ced me yesterday to play against my 
inclination, and to-day I have made 
you dance against yours. We are 
now quits, but I am ready to grant 
you what satisfaction you may re- 
quire.”—The officer embraced the 
Doctor, acknowledged his imperti- 
nence, entreated his future friend- 
ship ; and they ever afterwards lived 
in the bonds of perfect union. 


PRIDE. 


Few people have had a higher idea 
of their own importance than Clo- 


thaire, the son of Clovis, King of 


France, He had burnt his own son 
and his family alive, and the remorse 
from this harsh method of shewing 
his resentment brought him to his 
grave. When his end approached, he 
observed to his attendants, that ** God 
Almighty mast be very powerful to be 
able to destroy such a puissant mon- 
arch as himself.” Some ages after, 
there died in England a Dutchess of 
Backingham,who having been inform- 
ed by her chaplain when on her 


no particular allotments for Peers and 
Peeresses, said, * Well, well, put me 
in the right way to get tuither, but I 
fancy that it mart be a strange place.” 
‘these seem to have had kimired 
souls, 
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MISCELLANY. 





FOR THE LADIES’ PORT FOLIO. 


CHINESE LEITERS. 


LETTER Il. 





Boston, 


DEAREST FRIEND WHANG-PO, 


In my last | wandered from the sub- 
ject, | began upon; 1 shall therefore 
resume it in this. This country re- 
mained subject to Great Britain, till 
within about thirty years past, when 
the latter endeavouring to impose cer- 
tain taxes on the former, a seven 
years’ war was the consequence. In 
the event. the Americans, who were 
called by the mother country rebels 


the contest, were acknowleged free, 
sovereign and independent. So true 
is the observation of one of the Brit- 


ish poets— 

‘Treason can never prosper. What's the 
reason ? 

Why, when it prospers, none dare call it trea- 
son.” 


Since that time, the people choose 
their emperor, every four years, and 
their mandarines and other officers, 
yearly, bieniallv, triennially, &c. 
They are so averse from parade, that 
it is impossible to Jistinguish the rul- 
ers from the ruled, by their dress or 
behaviour, on ordinary occasions. 
Their laws are, in general, wise, poli- 
tick and well executed. 

Their first emperor, Washington, 
who was their general during the 
war, by which they gained their inde- 
pendence, was a man of first-rate 
abilities, and of as great virtues, as 
any one who ever existed. Though 
the people here trace his ancestry 
only to Great Britain, yet I have no 
doubt, that he was, in fact, of Chinese 
descent; both from the circumstance 
ef his exalted character, which | con- 
ceive Cannot exist in any other nation 
than ours, and from the resemblance 
of the name to that of our family. 

Fo him have succeeded others, whose 


and traitors, at the commencement of | 


| characters | have had less opportunity 
| to learn. 

| ‘The next subject 1 shall notice, is 
| their religion. The great body of the 
people, are, nominaliy at least. Chris- 
tians. As you and | had obtained a 
general knowledge of the origin and 
progress of this religion, previously 
to my leaving China, I shall only re- 
mark on the state and condition of it, 
in this region. The Christians are di- 
vided into a great number of denomi- 
nations, all equally protected by the 
general government of the nation; 
and very fortunate it is for them, that 
this is the case. For were it other- 





wise, such is the bitterness and ran- 
cour of some of the sects against oth- 
ers, who differ from them in opinion, 
that this religion would be disgraced 
here by its professors, as it has been 
in other countries. by inquisitions, im- 


prisonments, banishments, and even 
putting to death. In fact, soon after 
the first settlement of the country by 
the whites, several instances of most 
violent persecutions took place, which 
have left a stain on the character of 
the instigators of them. 


As to the character and person of 
the author of this religion, the opin- 


ferent. Some suppose him to be the 
Supreme Being, the Maker and Goy- 
ernour of all things; others, that he 
is the first and greatest of all created 
or derived beings ; others, again, that 
he is merely the greatest and best hu- 
man character, that ever existed, or 
ever will exist. The discussion of 
this subject produces many warm al- 
tercations among them, in private con- 
versation, in the publick discourses of 
their priests, and in printed publica- 
tions. Many metaphysical subjects 
are also incorporated with christiani- 
ty, by their schoolmen and schoolwo- 
men, such as the consistency, or incon- 
sistency of the knowledge and sover- 
eiguty of Deity with the free agency 
and accountability of man, &c. Still, 
however, all the various sects agree 
in opinion, that pure morality and pi- 





ions of his disciples are extremely dif- | 








ety are essential to the christian char- 
acter; and by inculcating these much 
benefit accrues to society. 

Ihave examined their book, con- 
taining the history and doctrines of 
Jesus Christ, as faras | have heen 
able, with the imperfect knowledge 
I possess of their language, and find 
that it recognizes all the good doc- 
trines of our great philosopher Con- 
fut-zee, whom they call Confusius, 
exhibits, or, as they say,reveals, many 
more sublime and important rules of 


life and conversation, and sanctions 


them by holding out much greater re- 
wards and penalties. 

Great exertions begin to be made 
here to spread this religion,whici: they 
call The Gospel, or Good News over 
all parts of the world. But it strikes 
me, being a mere stranger and looker- 
on, that they would do betier, to prev- 
iously agree among themselves what 
christianity 's, or, at least, exhibit 
more candour and charity towards 
each other, and live more agreeably 
to the rules, which their religion im- 
poses. Thine ever, 

WASHING. 
—— 
AFFECTING STORY. 

Letter from Mr. Everard, F. S. M. 
containing an adventure, of which he 
was a witness, at the quicksilver-mines of 
Idra. 

[Translated from the Italian. ] 
LETTER lI. 


The pleasure | have always taken in 
writing to you, wherever | am, and 
whatever doing, in some measure dis- 
pels my present uneasiness ; an unea- 
siness caused at once by the disagree- 
able aspects of every thing round me, 
and the more disagreexbile circumstan- 
ces of the count Alberti, with whom 
you were once acquainted. You re- 
member him one of the gayest, most 
agreeable persons at the court of Vi- 
enna; at once the example of the 
men, and the favourite of the fair sex. 
l often heard you repeat his name 
with esteem, as one of the few that 
did honour to the present age, as pos- 
sessed of generosity and pity in the 
highest degree, as one who made no 
other use of fortune but to alleviate 
the distresses of mankind. That gen- 
tleman, Sir, I wish I could say, is now 
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no more ; yet, too unhappily for him, 
he exists; but in a situation more ter- 
rible than the most gloomy imagination 
can conceive. 

Afier passing through several parts 
of the Alps, and having visited Ger- 
inany, | thought I could not well re- 
turn home without visiting the quick- 
silver mines at Idra, and seeing those 
dreadful subterranean caverns, where 
thousands are condemned to reside, 
shut out from all hopes of ever seeing 
the cheerful light of the sun,and oblig- 
ed to toil out a miserable life, un- 
der the whips of imperious task mas- 
ters Imagine to yourself a hole in 
the side of a mountain, of about five 
yards over; down this you are let, in 
a kind of bucket, more than an hen- 
dred fathoms, the prospect still grow- 
ing more gloomy, yet still widen- 
ing as you descend. At length, after 
swinging in terrible suspense for some 
time in this precarious situation, you 
then reach the bottom, and tread on 
the ground, which, by its hollow sound 
under your feet, and the reverbera- 
tions of the echo, seems thundering 
at every step you take. In this gloomy 
and frightful solitude, you are enlight- 
ened by the feeble gleam of lamps, 
here and there disposed, so that the 
wretched inhabitants of these man- 


- sions can go from one part to another 


without a guide. And yet, let me as- 
sure you, that though they, by cus- 
tom, could see objects very distinctly 
by these lights, | could scarce discern, 
for some time,any thing, not even the 
person who came with me to show 
these scenes of horror. 

From this description, 1 suppose, 
you have but a disagreeable idea of 
the place; yet let me assure you, that 
it is a palace, if we compare the hab- 
itation with the inhabitants. Such 
wretches my eyes never yet beheld. 
Vhe blackness of their visages only 
serves to cover a horrid paleness, caus. 
ed by the nexious qualities of the min- 
eral they are employed in procuring. 
\s they. in general, consist of male- 
factors, condemned for life to this task, 
they are fed at the public expence ; 
but they seldom consume much pro- 
vision, as they lose their appetites ina 
short time; and commonly, in about 


(wo years, expire, from a_ total 


contraction of all the joints of the 
b. dy. 

In this horrid mansion [ walked af: 
ter my guide for some time, pendering 
on the strange tyranny and av-rice of 
mankind, when | was accosud by a 
voice behind me, calliag me by name, 





and inquiring after my health with the 
most cordial affection. I turned, and 
saw a creature ali black and hideous, 
who approached me, and, with a most 
piteons accent, demanding, “ Ah! Mr. 
Everard, do not you know me !’? Good 
God! what was my surprize, when, 
through the veil of this wretchedness, 
[ discovered the features of my old 
and dear friend Alberti. I flew to him 
with affection; and, after a tear of 
condolence, asked, how he came there? 
To this he replied, that, having fought 
a duel with a General of the Austrian 
infantry, against the Emperor’s com- 


_ mand, and having left him for dead, he 








was obliged to fly into one of the for- 
ests of Istria, where he was first tak- 
en, and afterwards sheltered by some 
banditti, who had long infested that 
quarter. With these he had lived for 
nine months, till by a close investiture 
of the place in which they were con- 
cealed, and after a very obstinate re- 
sistance, in which the greater part of 
them were killed, he was taken, and 
carried to Vienna, in order to be broke 
alive upon the wheel. However, 
upon arriving at the capital, he was 
quickly known, and several of the as- 
sociates of his accusation and danger 
witnessing his innocence, bis punish- 
ment of the rack was changed into that 
of perpetual confinement and labour in 
the mines of Idra; & sentence in my 
opinion, a thousand times worse than 
death. 

As Alberti was giving me this ac- 
count, a young woman came up to him, 
whom at once I saw to be born for bet- 
terfortune. The dreadful situation of 
the place was not able to destroy her 
beauty, and even in this scene of 
wretchedness she seemed to have 
charms, to grace the most brilliant as- 
sembly. ‘lhis lady was in fact daugh- 
ter to one of the first families in Ger- 
many; and having tried every means 
to procure her lover’s pardon without 
effect, was at last resulyed to share 
his miseries, as she could not relieve 
them. With him she accordingly de- 
scended into these mansions, from 
whence few of the living returns and 
with him she is contented to live, for- 
getting the gaieties of lite, with bim 
to toil, despising the splendours of op- 
ulence, and contented with the con- 
sciousness of her own constancy. 


LEPrER 1. 


My last to you was ex: rossive, and 
perhaps too much so, of tre gloomy 
situation of my mind, 











lown the de- 


plorable situation of the worthy man 
described in it, was enough (o add se- 
verity to the hideous mansion. At 
present, however, I have the happi- 
ness of informing you, that | was spec- 
tator ofthe most affecting scene I ever 
yet beheld. Nine days after | had 
written my last a person came post 
from Vienna to the little village near 
the mouth of the greater shaft. He 
was soon after followed by a second, 
and he by a third. The first inquiry 
was after the unfortunate Count, and 
I happening to overhear the demand, 
gave them the best information. ‘Two 
of these were the brother and cousin 
of the lady, the third was an intimate 
friend and fellow-soldier to the Count. 
They came with his pardon, which 
had been procured by the gereral, 
with whom the duel had beeu fought, 
and who was perfectly recovered 
from his wounds. I led them with all 
the expedition of joy down to his 
dreary abode, and presented to him 
his friends, and informed him of the 
happy change in his circumstances. 
It would be impossible to describe the 
joy that brightened upon his grief-worn 
countenance, nor was the young lady’s 
emotion less vivid at seeing her triends, 
and hearing of her husband’s freedom. 

Some hours were employed in 
mending the appearance of this faith- 
ful couple, nor could !, without a tear, 
behold him taking leave of the former 
wretched companiuns of his toil. To 
one he left his mattock, to another he 
left his working-clothes, to a third his 
little household utensils, such as were 
necessary for him la that situation. 
We soon emerged from the mine, 
where he once again revisited the 
light of the sun, that he had totally 
despaired of ever seeing. A_ post- 
chaise and four were ready the next 
morning to take them to Vienna, 
where lL am since informed by a letter 
from himself, they are returned. The 
Empress has again taken him into fa- 
vour; his fortune and rank are re- 
stored; and he and his fair partner 
have the pleasing satisfaction of feel- 
ing happiness with double relish, as 
they once knew what it was to be mis- 
srable. 





Mr. G. examining a witness, asked 
him what his business was? He answer- 
ed,** A dealer in old iron.” “ Vhea,’ 
siid the counsel, “ you must of course 
bea thief? “I dont see,” replied: 
the witness, “ why a dealer in rxon. 
inust necessarily be a thief, more than 
a dealer in » ass.” 
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COMMUNICATION. 


Mr. Goss,—I am a poor country 
girl, as the dashing Boston belles call 
us—for they think that any one, who 
lives in the country, must of course 
be poor. I recently paid a short visit 
to the family of Mr. Flash, the mer- 
chant, who married my aunt. My 
cousin Flirtilla received me with 
great politeness and a considera- 
ble degree of apparent cordiality ; 
but I could discover that she was not 
perfectly satisfied with my dress. 

I wore a straw bonnet of my own 
make, which she acknowledged look- 
ed nearly as well, as her thirty dollar 
Leghorn ; bat still she could not con- 
ceive how I could bear to be such a 
slave, as to labour, inthat manner. I 
told her that working on straw was a 
neat and ingenious employment, and 
would serve to pass time, as well as 
to be drawing on paper or canvass, or 
playing on a piano forte. 

Having what we both called a neat 
and comfortable shawl, of my own 
knitting, much the same conversation 
took place on this subject. She con- 
fessed that, if | was content with it, 
it answered every purpose, for which 
this article of dress is intended ; and 
acknowledged since she saw an ac- 
count of the three hundred dollar 
New-York shawls, she had been al- 
most disgusted with hers, which cost 
only two hundred. 


I told her further, that every arti- 
cle of dress, | owned, was either fab- 
ricated by my own hands, or earned 
by my own industry ; and that, conse- 
quently, I was as independent as she, 
with her father’s independent fortune, 
She appeared to take this in good part, 
and promising to return my visit,when 
strawberries and cherries should be 
ripe, | took my leave 

Upon giving an account of my visit 
to my father, he declared, that he 
would not exchange his farm and oth- 
er property for all uacle Fiash will be 


| 





red 
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worth, when his debts are paid. This 
being the case, I hope I shall no lon- 
ger be called a poor country girl, by 
those who are neither richer, nor, all 
things considered, better educated 
than myself. 

MARY CAREFUL, 


ee 


NEW PUBLICATION. 
FORMAN. 
A TALE § VOIS. LONDON. 


This story seems partly built on the pro- 
ceedings against the murderers of Sir Thomas 
Overbury; the story of Forman does not, 
however, rest entirely on that circumstance, 
though the supernatural prepara tions made for 
the unhappy Knight’s murder are chiefly carri- 
ed on through his infernal means. 


ACCOUNT OF FORMAN, 


** He became known upon the Con- 
tinent in the vigour of his youth, and 
traversed in different situations, real 
or ostensible, the greater portion of 
Europe. Sometimes he acted in a 
military, oftener iff a civil employ- 
ment. For the spirit of enterprise 
(though when his interests peculiarly 
required it he could make sufficient 
exertions of courage) was not alto- 
gether nateral to him: whereas in 
fraud, finesse, intrigue, and every spe- 
cies of deception, he showed an 
abundant and never failing capacity. 
Suéh, indeed, was his ability, address, 
or power of insinuation, that on a va- 
riety of occasions, he seemed on the 
very point of establishing himself in 
posts of great wealth, rank, and au- 
thority, which were invariably lost in 
the end, by some discovery of his per- 
verted heart and crooked practices. — 
These disappointments operated bit- 
terly upon the wilful grasping temper 
of this man, and brought on a fit of 
serious iliness, while he was in dis- 
grace at the court where he then re- 
sided, to meet the expences of which 
he had scarce any means remaining. 
To add to these calamities, a domestic, 
or subordinate partuer in iniquity, the 
only one who remained in attendance 
upon him, abandoned his wretched 
principal in the hour of need, after 
robbing him of apparel, a few jewels, 
and the little money he had left. Un- 
happily for Forman, his constitution 
enabled hin to struggle through these 
accumulated miseries, and, when suf- 
ficiently recovered, to leave the mean 
and obscure dwelling where he had 














been confined: he walked sullenly 
out of the town, and ruminated, in the 
adjoining fields, upon his present hope- 
less condition, and former magnificent 
expectations, in as bad a state of mind 
as itis possible to conceive—desper- 
ate—-covetous——ambitious beyond 
other mortals—and for ever disap 
pointed. ! 

** Goaded by his own thoughts, he 
proceeded, with agitated but unequal 
pace, farther and farther from the hab- 
itations of men, talking to himself per- 
petually, and occasionally raving 
aloud. Inthe midst of these parox- 
ysms, he heard on a sudden, with the 
mingled sensation of anger, shame, 
and trepidation, natural on such occa- 
sions, a footstep close behind him, and 
turning with a start, perceived a tall 
man of very remarkable and command- 
ing appearance, and sumptuously attir- 
ed. insomuch as to excite Forman’s 
wonder, considering where they had 
met. 

“The stranger joined with a con- 
fident air, and continued to walk by 
his side. ; 

*“¢] am acquainted with all your 
distresses,’ said he, ‘and ceme hither 
to relieve them.’ 

** Who are you” cried Forman, 
in accents of disgust and vexation : 
‘ ann why do you fasten yourself upon 
me ?? 

*** One who has the power to per- 


| form what he promises.’ 


*¢ Pass on, Sir: I am_ ill-disposed 
for this intrusion. You are trouble- 
some. Pass on: you know me not.’ 

“¢QOh, grievous error!’ said the 
stranger. ‘Full well have I long 
known thee ; and my power of looking 
into thy heartis deeper far than even 
thine own.’ 

‘They walked forward a few paces. 
—Forman irresolute how he should 
conduct himself; and during that short 
interval the stranger made some com- 
munication, at which his companion 
grew pale, and trembled; his teeth 
chattered in his head, his eyes appear- 
ed ready to burst from their sockets, 
and he leant upon his staff, for his limbs 
must have failed him had he attempted 
to move on. 


“* Few words,’ said the seducer, 
‘are necessary te a man of your 
strength of mind and soaring faculties. 
those faculties have been denied the 
success in this world that they had a 
right to demand. Thy complaints are 
just. L hold the dominion over 
globe; aud it is | 


this 
who make thee 
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the offer of redress. What dost thou 
desire ?’ 

“After a long pause, during which 
Forman earnestly contemplated the 
being before him, and seemed werking 
himself up to desperation— 

*¢ Power!’ said he, with a firm 
voice. 

“¢¢ Meet me here again on the mor- 
row” said the stranger, at the same 
time gently laying his finger upon 
the forehead of him whom he was 
addressing. 

‘‘ Forman shrunk from the touch, 
which, cold as the grave, seemed at 
once to penetrate to his brain ; and, 
for an instant, his eye sight departed 
from him entirely. When it returned 
he stood alone on the dismal heath; 
and the whole occurence might have 
passed for a dream but for the sensa- 
tion which still actuated the part where 
the stranger had touched him.” 





tn a late number we published some advice 
to ladies ** on choosing ahusband.” The fol- 
lowing may serve as a hint to gentlemen to be 
cautious in the choice of a wife. j V4 


- or wy 
AUCTION.0* 


A fine woman for sale, who buys! 
will you make usa bid, gentlemen? 
One of the best of women. ‘ She 
will do you good and not evil, all the 
days of her life. She seeketh wool and 
flax, and worketh with her hands.” 
Bid my dear friends, if you will make 
a fortune, bid now—bid or she’s gone, 
aid you shall not look upon her like 
azain, Solomon, that auctioneer of 
old, who bought and sold so many wo- 
men, says * her price is far above 
rubies.” Will you not bid—why do 
you despise her cloathing ? because it 
is the work of her own hands! alas, 
my friends, you do not know the val- 
ue of her. I will cry her no more, 
hand her back, I will keep her for 
myself. 

Here my friends is an article which 
will suit: A lady, a fine lady, make 
us a bid. One hundred dollars, one 
hundred dollars, once,—two hundred 
dollars, three hundred dollars—three 
hundred dollars, once, twice, bid or 
she’s gone, a fine article—* her lips 
drop as an honey comb, and her 
mouth is sweeter than oil.” Five 
hundred dollars, five hundred dollars, 
ouce, now is your time, bear her talk 
* 2 nave decked my bed with cover- 
ings of tapestry, with carved works 
and with fine linen.” O, whata glo- 
rious creature, a fine piece of goods 


_ 





this. Come,” (says she) “let us 
take our fill of love until the morn- 
ing.”? A thousand dollars, one thous- 
and dollars, once, twice: I shall cry 
her no more, gone, you have got her. 
‘ But her end is bitter as wormwood, 
her feet, go down to ceath, and her 
steps take hold on hell.” 
Spirit of the Press. 


SKETCHES OF NEWS. 





It is generally agreed, that the 
times are hard; and there is a fair, or 
rather foul, prospect of their becom- 
ing harder. A number of Cashmere 
shawls were lately sold in New-York, 
for $300 and upwards apiece. 





That amiable woman and charming 
singer, Mrs. French, has given a con- 
cert at Annapolis for the benefit of the 
sufferers at Savannah. 





Roasted rye, as a substitute for cof- 


fee, is said to " pase? used in Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore. 





A Mr. James Cann died a few days 
since in New-York of hydrophobia,hav- 
ing been bitten 8 months before. 





A teamster was lately shot through 
the head, at Hartford, Con. by a care- 
less fellow firing at a mark, near the 
road, 





The birth day of George Washing- 
ton, was appropriately celebrated last 
Tuesday in this town and many other 
places. ‘The Apprentices’ Library 
was opened by a prayer by Mr. Pal- 
frey, and an address by Theodore Ly- 
nan, jr. Esq. 





On Monday evening the Candle and 
Soap Works, belonging to Mr. James 
Robbins of Watertown, with their 
contents, were destroyed by fire. Loss 
estimated at $4000. 





The woollen factory near Flushing, 
L. |. has been destroyed by fire, with 
its contents. Loss’ about $10,000, 
The fire is supposed to have crigina- 
ted from a stove pipe, 





Attempts have lately been made to 
set fire to the cities of Charleston, 
Philade!phia and Savannah, 





eS 


A house in Providence, Penn. was 
destroyed by fire, Feb. 8th. and a son 
of the owner, aged 12, perished in 
the flames. A Mr. Taylor, in at- 
tempting to save the boy,was so burnt, 
as to die soon after. 


THEATRICAL JOURNAL, 

Monday Feb. 21. 
As You Like It—Ways and Means. 

Wednesday Feb, 93. 
All in the Wrong—Short Reign and a 
Merry One. 

Thursday Feb, 24. 
Merry Wives of Windsor—Inkeeper’s 
Daughter. 

Friday Feb. 25. 

School for Scandal—Adopted Child. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


A number of communications are under 
consideration, for which the contributors will 
please to accept our grateful acknowledge- 
ments. 

The great length of some of them, how- 
ever, is no small objection to their being inser- 
ted in our paper. 











Theatre. —On Monday evening Feb. 28 will 
be presented, HENRY IV. To which will 
be added the Melo Dramaof the TALE OF 
MYSTERY. — 


The subscriber hs received No. I. 
American Current Serves of Blackwood’s 
Edinburgh Magazine, reprinted and 
published by Clayton and Kingsland, 
New-York. ‘The typography of the 
work does great honour to the Ameri- 
can press, and its contents are amusing 
and instructive. ‘Those, who may be 
inclined to patronize this publication, 
may have an opportunity of examining 
a specimen of it, by calling at No. 10, 
State-Street, on 

SYLVESTER T. GOSS, Agent: 


(- The magazine will be publish- 
ed monthly, fifteen days after its arriv- 
al from}Edinburgh ; delivered to Sub- 
scribers in the City of New-York at 
their respective places of residence; 
by Agents in aH the principal towns ; 
and sent by Mail to every part ef the 
United States where Agencies are not 
established, at eight dollars per ann. 
payable on the delivery of No. 6. 











MARRIED, 


In this town,—Mr. John Chester, to Miss 
Sarah Wellington. 





DIED, 


In this’ town.—Revd, JAMES M. WIN- 
CRELL, aged 28. 
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POETRY. 
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TO A FRIEND, 
WHO JUSTLY COMPLAINED OF NEGLECT. 


O, Wil.iam let not my neglect, 
A moments space thy peace affect ; 
Tis not beeause I do not fee}, 
As keenly for thy woe or weal, 
As when in youth’s unclouded morn, 
We pluck’d the rose nor fear’d the thorn ; 
*Tis not because that time or space 
Have rendered scenes I oft retrace, 
T.ess dear to memory, or have cast 
Oblivion’s shade o’er pleasures past ; 
*Tis not because my love is turn’d 
From that pure breast, which mutual burn’d, 
Or that new friends engross my care, 
And ali my hopes and pleasures share. 
But oft through fancy’s airy glass, 
Those scenes in bright perspective pass, 
And frequent o’er my héart pervade, 
Too firmly pictur’d there to fade, 
And fondly fingering, only seem 
The sweet illusions of a dream ; 
A dream of innocence and peace, 
Unknown as years and cares increase, 
When life’s meridian hour is past, 
And all its pleasures, fading fast. 
As light,the last faint sun-beam throws, 
Seems but the presage of its close. 
And stiJl,sto thee my bosom clings, 
Warm’d by affection’s sacred springs, 
And still wnchang’d my heart shall twine 
And mingle all its cares with thine ; 
While fond remembrance frequent steals 
A sigh, that friendship keenly feels, 
Drawn from the fervour of the heart, 
That thou and I so soon should part. 


Full well I knew the pain you felt. 
From sighs, that in suffusion melt ; 

Faull well I saw the speaking tear, 

Pure offering of a soul sincere, 

When last my hand you parting prest, 

And all your fondness seem’d confest. 

But far too long has fancy dwelt 

On scenes, like these, too fondly felt ; 

And now, methinks, tis time to change, 
And give to thought a nobler range. 

There is, my friend, a higher source, 

Where pleasure’s stream must take its course, 
And would we down its current sail, 
Favour’d by fortune’s prosperous gale, 
Firm (rust in Heaven must be our bark, 
And conscience steer us through the dark, 
Hope be the magnet, Heaven the pole, 

And faith conduct us to the goal. 

J.B. 
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HNORACE...... ODE IX. 


IMITATED. 


Behold, my friend, Monadaock’s height 
With snow is clad, while, on the plains, 

The bending trees with frost are bright, 
The streams are held in icy chatus. 


| To drive away the cold, my boy, 

High pile the faggot on thy hearth; 

| Uncork the wine of least alloy, 

And seize thy pipe and welcome mirth. 


Trust all the rest, with heart resign’d, 
To him, who so abates the storm, 

Nor ash nor cypress feels the wind, 
Nor gales the tranquil deep deform, 


Reckless of what a day may yield, 
Thus cali rely on Heaven above, 
Or gaily seek the tented field, 
Or giv. thy youthful hours to love. 


And while the tittering maid so bland 
Struggles half yielding with delight ; 
Win, win the pledge fromoff her hand, 

And let soft whispers charm the night. 
F 
* Monadnock—A lofty mountainin New- 
Hampshire. 
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1 ENVY YOU, YE STARS ON HIGH. 
A PARODY ON 

Hogg’s, “I pity you ye stars #0 bright.” 

ienvy you, ye stars on high, 

As gently thro’ the azure sky 

Ye move so silently along, 

Regardless of the gazing throng, 
Shining £0 brightly. 


IT envy you, when earth is hush’d, 
And when the sun away has rush’d ; 
For ye are calm and quiet then— 
Calmer by far than sleeping men, 
Shining so brightly. 


And, oh, I envy you still more, 
When ye the lovely plain pass o'er, 
Where dwells the loveliest maid,that e’er 
Did on this nether world appear, 

Shining so brightly. 


But most of alll envy you, 
When Anna turns her eye of blue 
To view you calm and peaceful glowing, 
Pure as the thoughts in her bosom flowing, 
Shining so brightly. 
J. Q. VY. 
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TO A FRIEND OF YOUTH. 


Remember him who lov'd the lyre 


| Ohg when the dream of life shall fade, 


With youth’s bright vision of a day— 
Oblivion casts her deepest shade, 

And time has swept each hope away ! 

If thou, perchance, oppress’d with woe, 

In pensive solitude retire, 

Among the tombs, where sleep below, 
Hearts, which like thine could once admire -- 
While for thine own thy tears may flow, 
Remember him who lov'd the lyre ! 


When life’s gay joys engage thy mind, 
And health and pleasure join the train, 
May memory sometimes look behind, 
And view our youthful scenes again. 
Those scenes, ere I had sorrow known, 
And * Jife’s gay morn’? did joy inspire, 
Its beams so bright, f thought my own— 
All which a mortal could desire ! 

But since the visions all have flown, 
Remember him who lov’d the lyre. 


ESSEX. 
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THE SOLDIER’S PETITION. 


Legal petitioners assert each day, 

«¢ And your petitioner will ever pray ;” 
Those too, who seek for military glory— 
Tho’ one once varied, as l’ve heard the story. 


A soldier wrote his general a petition, 

And clos’d it with the following quaint condi- 
tion ;— 

‘* May it please yourhonour, grant me but my 
right, 

And your petitioner will ever fight.” 
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MARINERS’ HYMN. 


We that go down upon the waves, 
And mournful quit our native land, 
Where tempests howl, and ocean raves, 
Behold the wonders of God’s hand. 


When, bounding o’er the dark, dark sea, 
The winds and billowy floods prevail ; 
We learn to reverence his decree, 

Whose mercy breathes in every gale. 


The waves that roar— the winds that rise 
Display his power in awful form, 

He plants his bow in yonder skies, 

And smiles above the threatening storm. 


There is no spot in all the wor'd, 
Earth, ocean, or the sky above, 
Where foot is set—or sail unfurl’d, 





Deserted by the eye of love. FP rccvess 











